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Treatise on Agriculture. 
SECTION VI. 
Of Manures—their management and afifilication. 
Continued from No. 24—p. 187. 

The preceding remarks are confined to stable 
manures. What remains to be said, applies to 
lime, marle, vegetable ashes, ashes of earth, and 
green crops ploughed into the ground. 

It will be remembered, that the action of lime, 
as a manure, is owing to ils causticity, or power 
of dissolving animal or vegetable substances ; and 
to its quality of absorbing carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere. These properties render it pecu- 
liarly useful in composts, or mixtures of dung, 
peat and earth; a mass of which, disposed im al- 
ternate layers is no doubt, the perfection of this 
branch of husbandry.* It is also applied without 
any accessory, and with great advantage, to mar- 
shy grounds, to those having in them the re- 
mains of shell fish,t to natural meadows, and to 
all soils, abounding in vegetable mould. On 
those of a different character, it must be cau- 
tiously used as to quantity, and indeed, on any 
soil, an excess of it, will completely destroy the 
fertilizing principle ; an effect constantly obser- 
ved near mortar beds. 

The time of using it, is liable to less uncertain- 
ty. On’ wheat it should be sown, as soon as the 

rain shows itself, and on meadows, late in the 
fall and after the cattle have been turned off. 

Marl, being a compound of clay and lime, has 
the properties of the latter and produces similar 
effects, but in a smaller degree. Hence it is, 
that the quantity of it given to the acre, is much 
greater than that of lime. The English practice 
is to spread it over a field to the depth of three 
or four inches. This is done late in the fall, to 
the end, that frost and rain may break down and 
pulverize it. 

‘he properties of ashes, whether derived from 
the combustion of animals, of vegetables, or fos- 
sile coal, are nearly the same: and resemble 
those of lime and marl. They powerfully at 
tract and hold moisture and carbonic acid, and 
they hasten the decomposition of stable manures, 
or other vegetable or animal product. Their 
action is most favourable on wet and cold soils, 
and as a top dressing to natural meadows and 
turnip crops. ‘ 

The practice of paring and burning the sur- 
face of the earth, has been much used and warm- 
ly recommended by the Irish; and in their land 
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of bogs, as in the marshes of Hoiiand, where in- 
fertility arises from excess of vegetable matter, it 
may be useful ; but to burn the surfaces of sandy, 
gravelly, or even of dry clay soils, would be to 
lose sight of all sound theory. 

Soils in general, may be divided into two kinds 
sand and clay. The defect of the one is want of 
cohesion between its parts ; that of the other, an 
excessive or superabundant cohesion. But ve- 
getable matter is, as we have seen, a remedy for 
both: and to accumulate this, 1s the constant en 
deavour of every enlightened agriculturist. Yet 
are we advised to destroy this vegetable matter 
by fire, and to substitute for it a small portion of 
ashes, as more favourable to vegetation, than the 
soil itself! But in what will these ashes differ 
from those found in our chimneys, and of which 
enough may be had? In nothing, excepting that 
they may possess somewhat more alkaline salt ; 
(+) a circumstance which, if the sub soil be not 
charged with oily and animal matter will be 
more injurious %han useful. 

But, besides the consideration of getting so lit- 
tle, and that little of such equivocal charactei 
and use, what do we lose by the process? If we 
approach these little kilns, we find them emit- 
ting a black smoke, which cannot be entirely 
consumed. Our eyes and noses are assailed by 
some stimulating and ammoniacal matter, which 
is fast escaping, and which so far alters the at- 
mospheric air in the neighbourhood, as to ren- 
der it difficult of respiration. Need we add, 
that this is ‘he animal, oily and gaseous matter, 
essential to the vegetable, and highiy importan! 
to vegetativn © It may be, that the ashes obtain- 
ed, may give one or two good crops of turnips ; 
ut even the advocates of this practice, adm 
that “it ruins the land for an aye; and hence it 
is, that in England, tenants are restrained trom 
paring and burning, especially towards the close 
of their leases. (|/) 

Clay burning, is a different operation, and mad« 
with different views; not for the production o! 
ashes or salts, which may operate chemically, 
but merely (by the application of heat) to alte: 
the texture of the soil; to give to it air, artificial 
division and porosity ; to render what was cold, 
warm ; what was wet, dry: and what was com-| 
pact, granular. But a small degree of heat wiil 
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not produce these effects: tor, unlike ihe scems 
ind roots of plants, clay is not itself combustibie; 
and to bring it to the brick state, the heat ap- 
plied must be long continued and great; hence 
it tollows, that the practice becomes objectiona- 
able, on the score of expense, and the more so, 
as burnt clay has no possible advantage over the 
much cheaper substances of sand, gravel and 
pounded lime stone. The operation of all is 
merely mechanical, and exactly in proportion to 
the quantity used. 

Our partiality for green crops, ploughed into 
the ground as manure, has been sufficiently indi- 
cated, and it is now only necessary, that we men- 
tion the plants best calculated for this purpose. 
Atthe head of these, we place buckwheat, as 
well on account of cheapness as effect: cheap- 
ness, because the price of the seed (which is the 
only additional expense) is below consideration ; 
and effect, because this plant while growing, 
(from its umbrayeous form) is a great improver 
of the soil, both by stifling weeds and preventing 
evaporation; and when ploughed into the ground, 
none decomposes more rapidly, nor has any a 
more powertul effect, in keeping the carth loose 
and open to the action of light, heat, air and 
moisture, all of which are indispensable to vege- 
tation.— I know no plant, (says Rozier, the 
great French agriculturist) that furnishes a 
better manure or which 1s sooner reduced to 
vegetable mould, than buckwheat. When cul- 
tivated with this view, the usual quantity of seed 
ought to be increased, and the time of sowing: 
hastened, so as to enable you to have two crops 
of manure the same season, and before the sow- 
ing of wheat. 


The iupin (one of the leguminous family) has 
been long and profitably employed as a manure 
in Spain, Italy and the southerm provinces of 
France. Columelia directs, that “ it be sown in 
September, about the equinox, so that it may at- 
rain before winter, a growth, that will enable it to 
resist wet and frosty weather, which it particu- 
lar’ dreads.” I need not remark, that these di- 
rections are not calculated for this climate, and 
that the seed time for the lupin here ts the 20th 
of May. The properties which recommend it 


las a manure, are nearly the same as those which 


belong to buckwheat. It is a quick grower and 
bas many and large succulent leaves. .While 





¢ De Saussure’s experiments prove, that the 
stems of trees (other things being equal) pro-| 
duce less of this salt than the branches; the| 
branches less than the twigs; and the twigs less| 
than the leaves. M. Perthuys has formed a ta- 
ble of the relative alkaline products of plants anc) 
trees. By this table it appears that the leaves! 
and stems of Indian corn give by the quintal 3. 





* These might be formed in narrow limits, in-|pounds 13 ounces, the oak 1 Ib. 5 ounces, the 


clining from the stable. : 
+ There is much of this description of land o 
the bays ard creeks of the Chesapeake. 


ine 5 ounces. 
{| See Cobbett, part second, 168, “ Year’s resi- 
dence in the United States.” 


growing, it subsists principally upon the air, and 
when buried, decomposes enurely and rapidly. 


The fea-tride has the next place in this list ; 
but though not better adapied to the end than 
buckwheat or lupins, is more capricious than 
they, and requires a soil of better staple and move 
preparation. ‘fhe seed is also more expensive. 
Of this tribe the yellow vetch, (lathyrus preten- 
sis) is the species to be preferred, 

Turnips have been cultivated in England with 
the same view, but the practice has yielded to 
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vetter; (Which, however, is not suit 
jimate) feeding them off in the win- 
the field. 


if 


another anc 
ed to our « 
ter and on 


with us, I do not recollect ever to have seen any 
so little tenacious of the husk or chaff as the 
Chile wheat—I shall reserve one quart of it to 
sow in the spring, although I do not think it will 
inswer as aspring grain, and the balance of my 
eleven pints and a holf snall sow this fall at differ 
ent times, say, the middle of September, and tie 
first and middle of October. 1 had aimosi for- 
oiten to mention, that notwithstanding th: 
spring drought, and the entire absence of all dis- 


the American Farmer. 
WHEAT. 


samples of Chile Wheat, 
sed 1p my last. You will per 
: ither as large, plump o:| 4 
caste A ether. thet! more or less affected by the rust, not enough 
1; but whether the) spe : _ ’ ici 
m natural or 0 as to Mure it materially, bus quite suflicien 
xperi will | how its lability to that com piaint. 
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CHILE 
Dear Sir, 

I now send 
which wv 
ceive t! 
white as 
lifference 
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Causes, 
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Ty?! 





itiou 


ke 


C vent 
jto Ss 
e never! For curiosity sake, I send you an unshelied 
lear of barley, several grains of which came uj 
‘lam 
with it. As it appeared to thrive well, lam 
id sposed to think, it may be cultivated to advan- 
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ias Well as the wheat may be a yreat acquisluon 
ito our country; but irom the jimited range ot 
ithe experiments yet made, it is premature, | 


Lens 


receive your 


9 
a“ 


itl 
think, to forn: an opinion ; but let those who have 
the seed, make a tull and diversified trial of it, 
und we shall then know how far the community 
ought to be obliged to the meritorious citizen, 
who, in the midst of his publick duus, bad the 
srovidence to bring it home for experiment, in 
imate and soil of his own country. 


1 ine glass 


and, un-| 
frosts| 
ade its appearance above ground, yet looke 
rather unpromising, and never did acquire thell 
healthy appearance of my crop wheat, which}? cl ; 
this season was remarkal ly fine. Nevertheless, Very rerpectfully, 
in its increase it has far exceeded my crop wheat. BOBERT W. BOWIE. 
and indeed the utmost expectation of all Who! feta foni, Sef. 5, 1819. 
saw it, for from about half a gill’s sowing, I have 
just measured cleven pints and a half of clean! 
nice wheat. This is an astonishing increase, 
cighty-five for one; but it must be remarked, 
that every head was cautiously cut off with my; Believing that the utility of this article, (in cul- 
pen-knile, and as carefully rubbed out by thehivating the soil) is not generally so well known, 
hand; so, that I am persuaded, there has notjas jt should be for the benefit of the community, 
been a loss of filty grains in my whole crop.—lespecially, and having understood that there are 
You will observe that I have sent you several|some sections of this country, such too, as are in a 
distinct parcels ; with discriminating memoranda|sood state «. en oe Se ee ee 
at ch. T hese » al] heen nrodinced us il, } 
tached to eac-These hav all bea produced which fom my experience and abet 
te * tion, I have had an opportunity of making; both 
preserved, separately; in order to ascertain, byjon the construction, advantages, and manner of using 
another seeding, whether they are degenerate|that implement. I have endeavoured to learn where, 
shoots or sorts of grain differing from the predo-jit was first used, and who was its constructor ; but 
minant kind, which answers Mr. Seymour’s de-|this 1 could not assertain. I suppose it to have been 
scription of it, in a letter published in the Angra ae Marling or Virginia.) rig 
vican Farmer of the 13th of August. On the Pa! = simple, pete cheap, and particularly well 
stem, the Chile wheat has the appearance of tWoladapted to their mode of culture. 
heads growing together, and notwithstanding} On itsconstruction, I have to_remark that, with 
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THE SHOVEL PLOUGH. 


ase from my crop wheat, the Chile wheat was 


yrst the chile wheat, and were imported) 


age here—I shall make triai of what 1 have; this 


done, it is not to such perfection as it ought to be. — 
Ihave thought that the stock is best made about 
four and a half feet long, on the lower end of this 
ihe shovel is fastened, and it may be fixed in differ. 
ent ways Isaw one that I suppose had been made 
along tine, which had a socket formed by cutting 
trom each edge of the plate, in leaving about four 
inches in the middle, and the same distance from 
the top; turning these wings back, form a socket in 
which the stock was fixed, there being a hole made 
about one inch below the socket, through which the 
brace rod passed, to secure the shovel on the 
tock This rod passing through the beam at a con. 
siderable angle. was secured by a screw, to prevent 
the ploug!: from being strained out of hape. Others 
have sockets made of a bar of iron bent and riveted 
jon, through which the leg is passed, and then it is 
jnecessary to use wedges also, in order to fasten the 
shovel on. Some shovels are put on by means of two 
jscrew bolts, but I believe one screw it well applied, is 
cntirely sufficient, provided the top of the shovel is let 
right against the shoulder made in the leg fer that 
purpose, should the beam be let into the leg about 
ten inches «bow the shovel, by means of moriice and 
tenon ; a strong round should be put through the Ig 
(or stock) Crosswise about nineteen inches long, and 
eight above the beam. on the ends of which the han- 
dles are fastened about sixteen inches from where 
the ploughman takes hold of them; the other ends 
are fastened to the beam, being about four feet in 
length. The timber being proportioned according to 
the strengt!: applied, the above will, I think, be found 
about as convenient a construction as can well be 
come at. 

The use of the Shovel plough, 1 would divide under 
two heads; Ist, to stir, or pulverize the ground ; 
this will include al! that portion of labour necessary 
in preparing land for the seed (that is where it can 
be better effected with the shovel, than barshare,) 
using the harrow when and where occasion may re- 
quire; also, in attending to summer crops, such 
as corn, tobacco, potatoes, cabbage, &e for all of 
which, especially in stiffland of a rolling or inclined 
surface, and (of course very liable to wash,) the 
shovel plough, is, in my opinion, vastly preferable to 
any other toclthat! have ever seen tried. Inthe culture 
of corn especially, the harrow has its advocates, in 
all its variety, such as the square tooth, the flat tooth, 
&c, all of which, when used, amecunt to about the 
same thing; that is, the ground has been harrowed 
only, instead of being ploughed ; a mode of culture, 
which in my opinion, would not satisfy ~ enter- 
prising farmer. Another article introduced latterly, 
called the Cultivator, has its advocates also, and 
perhaps in some situations, it may answer a ve 
ood purpose; but in such as above alluded to, I 
have been told, (which accords exactly with my 
opinion) that they either do not work the ground 
deep enough, or they work the horse too hard.* 





* The remarks of our respected correspondent, 





many of the top grains did not fill, it still had ajbut afew exceptions, so far as I have observed, the 
much greater and better average number ofjhovel ed — _— pcg A omg em, 

7} * vhea e es ‘ . . en mace, 0 ated Iron an 6) 4 r?) - 
st uss than my a el be: vy a Oe as | — — iteen inches in rvidth, of different lengths, according 
cure suitable scales and weights, I shall mak¢!t5 convenience, or choice, and bent to fancy, as 
some experiments to ascertain its weight, andinearly as could be effected ; but this operation being 
will advise you of the result—-Mr. Dennis Boyd. Jattended with some difficulty, it was not always 
of this county, had a small quantity of the seedjdone so complete as was desirable. I have seen 
sent to him for trial, which he sowed in drills jnfsome Made with a nibon the point, to which there 
was a coulter attached; this construction was de- 
signed for, and used in working land on which 
there was a sod (or sward.) The manner of stock- 
ing the shovel plough, is much the same in principle, 


his garden, and aficr it came up, cultivated it 
With the hoe.—i saw it frequently whilst it was 
growing, and never in my live, saw any wheat so 
luxuriant; unfortunately, however, when the ears 
began to shoot, the rose bugs attacked it with 
desolating fury, and I believe Mr. Boyd’s crop, 
which promised much better than mine, has not 
turned out as well. 


pearance; to give the shovel a proper inclination, 
requires more care and attention than is generally 
given to this part of the work, for on it, in 4 great 
measure, depends the working of the plough ; some 
work very well, easy both for the horse and plough~ 


although their is great difference, in the size and ap- 


With the exception of the red chaff bearded 
wheat, which is the kind we make altogether 





man, while others work exceedingly bad, hard for, 


seem to us in most particulars, to be well founded 
and deserving attention ; but he must excuse us for 
repelling his attach on one of our favourite imple- 
ments, the CULTIVATOR, which if he has not 
absolutely condemned, he has at least ‘*dam’d with 
faint praise.” Under variouscircumstances, we look 
upon the cultivator, as one of the most efficient in- 
struments in the hands of the skilful farmer. The 
case, wherein we have ourselves used it with admi- 
rable advantage and effect, is for pulverising stiff 
cloddy ground. It is often found impracticable to 
pulverize such land completely with the plough 
alone, in which case, the farmer should” have his 
roller and oxen at hand. The clods not broken by the 
roller will be pressed and fixed fast within the 
finer earth surrounding them —The Cultivator fol- 
lows'them immediately after the roller, and every 
clod is completely reduced, leaving the whole field 
smooth, and in beautiful order for any subsequent 
use. The teeth of the Cultivator should be made ; 


| 





the horse and ploughman, and when the work is 


the bottom about the shape and size of a colt’s foot, 
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2d.—I{n such situations as above alluded to wien 
the ground is well pulverized, it is my opinion, that 
seeding can be effected, with a harrow as speedily 
and more perfectly than in any other way. That 
process leaves the ground just about as uneven as is 
necessary in order to prevent the winter from injur- 
ing the crop. 

The mode of using the Shovel Plough, among 
corn, so far as I can learn, has been nearly the 
same every where, but the shovel being made 
short, very wide, renders it impossible to work the 
ground as deep as is necessary. 1 think not ex 
ceeding more than from two to three or four inches, 
but although so shallow, it will form quite a ridge or 
hill about the corn, whilst the last furrow makes 
quite a large opening in the middle (or between the 
rows ;) the consequence is, that the ridge, or hill, 
has a considerable tendency to conduct the water 
away from about the roots of the corn. and getting into 
the large middle furrow, finds its way out of the fi 
thus, oftentimes quite a refreshing shower will pass 


clined, without doing the crop much good. Again, a 


nearly ail will run off together. 
circumstance ; first, it impoverishes the ground, 
and renders it more subject to drought, and diffi- 
cult to work; secondly, the crop is left in distress ; 
for where the ground lies inclined, the pulverised 
earth washes off, and where it lies low and flat, it 
washes on, so that the crop suffers in either situa- 
tion. Believing this to be the most common mode 
of using the Shovel Plough, I do not wonder, that in 
some sections of the country, it should be so little! 
regarded as a useful article, and in others not) 
be used at all, adventurers from these districts not 
thinking them worth introducing into their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods —Having seen their effects as 
above described, they of course could not recom- 
mend their use. 

From experience and observation, I have reason to 
believe, that there has been an improvement made in, 
the construction of the Shovel Plough, which is wor-) 
thy of the attention of those, who are in the habit of; 
using them, and that also would promote their intro- 
duction, where they have not been used at all ; iti 





it is 
simply to reduce the width of the shovel ; instead of 
sixteen inches in width, make them only six, and then 
endeavour to work the ground as much deeper, 
same strength applied is able to effect. It will 
found, that the difference in depth will be very con- 
siderable, whilst in width it will be less than could well 
be imagined. I think that between tolerably wide) 
rows of corn, it would only need one furrow more,| 
and then the ground would be worked so much more 
effectually, that the crop would suffer by less from 
drought, the ground less liable to wash, more tho- 
roughly cleansed of weeds, and above all, produce 





op, besides leaving the land better . : 
a much better cr 8 ‘mot exceed one ounce and a half in weight, and their| 


prepared for the after crop of small grain and clover 
(or grass.) P 

In recommending such a material alteration, I am 
aware of the strength and force of argument neces- 
sary, to convince those who have been in the habit of 
using them in their common form, that narrower 
ones are better: for here also I can speak from ex- 
perience. When I first had a shovel made for a 
plough, I thought there might be as much conveni- 
ence in using the middle size, and had mine made 
fourteen inches in width, and I used such for several 
years; but becoming dissatisfied with their opera- 
tions, I inquired for a remedy, and was told that some 
of my acquaintances were using those that were much 
narrower, that some had been used, which were only 
four and a half inches wide and that they worked 
satisfactorily, but it was in very stony ground. How- 
ever, I gave but little credit to the report, being sa- 
tisfied in my mind, that a shovel of that width would 
not be worth having in any situation. But after some 





the blade inclining like the coulter of a plough, shar-} 


very heavy shower, where the ground is worked soit about the horse’s back or shoulder, let it be fre- 
shallow and fine, will fill it so full of water, that, 


This isa grievous) 


a Crop or seeding grain 

Lixtracts from a Compendious Diction- 
ary of the Veterinary Art. 
{Continued from No, 24—p. 188.] 

Back-GALLED. Accidents of this kind ought 

Never to occur, because it is almost always a Conse- 

quence of inattention in these who have the manage- 

ment of the saddle or harness. Before a journey is 





carefully the saddle or harness, and repeat the ex- 


off from a corn field especially if the ground lies in ‘amination from time to time until! the journey is 


finished When any swelling or tenderness is observ- 


quently bathed with the followins; lotion : 
Goulard’s Extract, half an ounce. 
Vinegar, four ounces. 
Water one pint.—Mix. 
If the skin has been so bruised as to cause a sit- 


ifast or hard dark-coloured scab, Jet it be rubbed 


twice or three times a day with camphorated mer- 
curial ointment, until it is loosened sufficiently to be 
taken off; some force is generally required to effect 


this, and the knife is often found necessary to sepa | 
rate some parts. When the sitfast is removed, dress} 


the sore twice or three times with a mixture of buratin them that kind of motion termed peristaltic, by 


alum and red precipitate, and afterward with the! 
following ointment : 

Saturnine ointment, four ounces. 

Finely powdered alum, one ounce.—Mix. 


No application can be of service in galted back,|. 


if the pressure which originally produced it is conti-| 
nued ; in such cases troublesome abscesses may form: 
and it is often from such cruel negligence that fistu- 
la in the withers is produced. 

BACK-RAKING. An operation so called by far- 
riers, which consists in introducing the hand into the 
horses fundament, to draw off any hard dung that! 
may be in the gut. The operation is sometimes re- 


as thequired to ascertain the state of the dung, in order to 
be(determine whether laxative medicine is necessary““0'°* ag 
When the bladder is distended with urine, ©, it is easily discovered by a person accust.med ti 


or not. 
it may be distinctly felt in this way. 
Diseases of. 

BALL. The best form in which medicine can be. 


See Bladder, 


given to the horse. A little practice will enable the 
groom to give balls without the assistance of the bal. 
ling iron; though there are cases, perhaps in which 
this instrument is necessary. Balls, unless composed 
of very heavy ingredients, such as antimony, should 


| 


form should be more oblong than that of anegg. Sy 
rup is usually directed for forming powders into} 
balls, but molasses will do just as well. Powders that 
do not cohere readily require strong mucilage for this 
purpose ; and resinous powders require balsams, tur- 
pentines, or soap. 

When many balls are made at one time, great care 
should be taken in mixing the powders before the 
mass is formed, that each ball may contain an equal 
proportion of the several ingredients. The prescrip- 
tions for cordial, alterative, purgative, and other 
balls, will be found under their respective heads. 


BANDAGE. Strips of linen or flannel about three 
or four inches wide. They are genera'ly employed 
for habitual swelling of the legs, and sometimes asa 
palliative in windgalls, and weakness of the fetlock 
joints, The length of the bandage must be determi- 
ned by the part to which it is to be applied ; for the 
legs it ought not to be less than two yards. ‘The effi- 
cacy of bandages ore much upon their being pro 
merty applied ; the first turn of the bandage should be 


reflection on the subject, L had one made only tenjof the joint, it is brought down again in the lorm ot 
inches wide, used it—and was much better pleasedja figure of eight, and then continued up the lee A 
with it, than with any I had seen before. I then con-/vandage shou'd be moderately tight, so as to support 
cluded to try one only six inches wide, which whenjthe joint, without impeding the circulation, and caus 

put in operation, pleased me very well ; such I haveling swelling above the bandage; it should be so ap 

continued to use ever since, and I now ike them the}; ied also, as to press equaliy © 
best, either for pulverizing the ground, attending tu/sive plasters are sometimes employed as bandages 


every part. Adhe 
See Charges. 

Batuinc. Both cold and warm bathing have been 
tried without effect in locked jaw. Cold bathing, or 
making a horse Swim in a river or in salt water, has 
been recommended as a remedy in shoulder strain, 





but I have never known it to do any good. It may be 
jworth while, however, to give ita trial in lamenesses 
that have resisted other remedies, and are supposed 
ito depend on some injury of the shoulder; I hav 


jheard that in one instance it was emploved with suc 
i, . . ‘ . — 
icess by Mr. Morecroft, in a case of locked jaw 

| 


J 


eld, undertaken, therefore, it is necessary to examine} BAY BERRIES are somtimes used in horse medi 


icine as an aromatic stimulant The dose from one 
jounce to two ounces ‘They are an ingredient in the 
celebrated stomachic powder of farriers, named Dia 
pente. 

BELLADONNA, or Deadly Night-shade. A power- 
ful narcotie, rarely used in veterinary practice, ex- 
cept in certain diseases of the eye, the pupil of which 
it has the extraordinary power of dilating in a con- 
siderable degree, when a small quantity is placed 
between or rather under the lids See Eye 

BILE, or Gatti. A saponaceous dark-coloured 
fluid of an intensely bitter taste: it is secreted or 
formed by the liver, from which it is conveyed by the 
biliary duct t» the intestines. ‘The bile serves as a 
constant stimulus to the intestines, thereby promoting 





which the useless parts of the food are propelled 
through them and evacuted. See Liver, Divestion. 
Mutrition, 

BisHopPinGc. When the artificial marks are made 
in the horse’s teeth, to make him appear younger 
than he really is. he is satd to be bishopped, and the 
operation is termed bishopping ; it consists in making 
a small orifice with a graver in each of the corner 
teeth resembling in situation and form as nearly as 
possible the natural ma. ks, which are found in these 
teeth when a horse is six, or between six and seven 
years old; they are then touched with a small hot 
Iron to imitate the brown colour :f the natural mark 

However dexterously this operation may be perform 


examine the teeth of horses: and such as have not 
had this advantage, may observe a want of correspon- 
dence in the state of the tushes, or the marks of the 
upper teeth ; and if the horse's age is considerable, 
jit may be known by his general appearance, by gray 
hairs over the eyes and about the forehead, by the 
teeth being much longer than in young horses, and 
japproaching more tothe horizontal position. In black 

orses, I have known the gray hairs concealed by 
means of black powder, which was discovered by 
passing the hand over the eyes. See ‘ve. : 

BitTks, VENomous. The bite of a viper is some- 
times attended not only with considerable swellinoe 
about the wounded part, but with symptoms of feve1 
or general indisposition also. A great variety of re 
medies have been prescribed by writers on farriery, 
beginning with old Mascal, whose book is dated 
1653. He advises, after bleeding in the roof of the 
mouth, to “ take a young cock, (some take but a 
pigeon, ) and cleaving it in the midst, clap it hot to the 
wound.” The renowned Gervase Markham advises 
the same: and adds, some farriers apply hogs’ dung 
to the part. As soon as the accident is perceived, 
a moderate quantity of blood is to be drawn from the 
neck vein, about one ounce of nitre given morning 
and evening, and the swollen parts almost constant- 
ly fomented with a decoction of bitter herbs. Should! 
the swelling continue, let the part be well rubbed 
with the following liniment. 


Soap liniment, two ounces. 
Olive vi!, one ounce and a half. 








pened and steeled and fastened over the top of thejdownward, and immediately under the fetlock joint;| 


by means of a screw cut onthe top of each tootlr. 


from thence, passing obliquely upward over the front 


Liguid ammonia, half an ounce.—Mix, 
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Solleysel informs us, that “ there are certain veno-\tion of our fellow ciuzens must nereatter depend 
mous Creatures resembling mice, Me rege 6° 1)/and in anticipation of measures, which, it is con- 
rotten straw, the bitings of which are tatal to horses fidently hoped, will be pursued at no distant day, 


and dogs, and when cats eat them they die in a kind Sy J a 
of consumption.” These formidable mice are termed by the government, a number of the citizens of 
Shrew or Shrove Mice by old farriers. Mr. John|te city and county of Philadelphia have formed 


Lawrence affirms he has “ often seen them ; that they|an association, which has adopted for its govern- 
have a snout like a hog, that their bite is venomous,)ment the following constitution : 


and though a cat will kill, he never eats them.” 
[ T'o be continue dj Article I. This association shall be called 
* Phe Pennsylvania Society for the Encourage- 
iment of American Manutactures;” and shall 
‘consist of such persons residing within the state 
lot Pennsylvania, as shall subscribe these articles, 
An adjourned meeting of the citizens of. the city|2"4 pay to the Treasurer the sum of fifty cents 
and county of Philadelphia, friendly to American) Art. il. The officers of the Society shall be a 
manufactures, was held in the State House yard, on|President, two Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and 
Saturday afternoon, the fourth of September : (Secretary, who shail be elected annuaily on the 
prcerste sary Sams a the chair, first Monday inthe month of October, between 
ondy Raruet, cretary. Irhe «ant +3 
"Lhe minutes of the last meeting having been read,|""° hours of four and eight, P. M. at the county 
the committee appointed to prepare a memorial t)|court-house, or such ol her place as shali be de- 
congress, reported the same, and it was unanimously/Signated by the Society. There shali also be 
adopted. Whereupon, it was esolved, That one/elected at the same time and place, a standing 
thousand copies of the Memorial be printed for dis-|-ommittee, to consist of thirty members, who in 
tribution; that the printers of newspapers throughout| ‘onjunction with the officers above mentioned. 
that a cummitiee of five persons. from each wand off 'aH! Constiture «A Board of Manufactures,” 
a com¥l tee O y ay S, OT 2a ¢ Di a@ e ~ ° 
the city, and each district of the county, be appoint.|"!" h power to appoint from their number, com- 
ed to procure signatures. \mittees for the purpose of correspondence, for 
Resolved, That the chairman appoint acommittee|(he collection ef information, and for such othe 
of seven perons, to make the appointments for the/objects as shall be calculated to promote the in 
ward and district committees. lientions of the association. 
This — having a eo the meer Art. II]. The stated meetings of the Society 
a inted to procure information relative to the state! 
of he eaters in the city and precincts, made shall be held quarterly, viz: on the first Monday 
a report. : of the months of January, April, July, and Octo- 
‘The committee appointed on the 21st of August,|ber, at such places as shall be established by re- 
to report a plan for the formation of a Society tor the/solution, Special meetings shall also be called by 
promotion of American Manufactures, reported thelipe President, whenever he may deem it expe- 
following : were or when requested to do so by any twelve 
ene _Ahoaog ig Aa Society Jor thclssil:be ave in at least four daily papers. Fif- 
Encouragement of American Manufaciures. cen members shall constitute a quorum. 
Art. 1V. Every member of this association 





FROM THE AURORA. 


elmerican Manufactures. 


? 

PREAMBLE. | 

The wealth of a nation is derived from the la-\pledges himself to give a preference to Ameri- 

bour of the people who compose it; and, as thecan manufactures, over the manufactures of any 

general revenue will be great or small according foreign nation, whenever they can be procured, 
to the quantity of productive industry that is setof a good quality and at a fair price. 


in motion, it is of the first importance, that the) Art. V. The Board of Manufactures shall ex. 
public prosperity be not suffered to languish for hibit to the Society, whenever called upon so to 
the want of timely support. Amongst the meansdo, after reasonable notice, a statement of their 
of producing the most profitable resuits, the pro- proceedings together with such other informa- 
tection of our declining manufactures, with the tion, as may be required, relative to the objects 
steady employment of that portion of our popu- of the association. 

lation, who, by their habits and dispositions, are) Art. VI. No money shall be drawn from the 
unqualified for agricultural or com nercial pur-/Treasury, but by an order of the presiding offi- 
suits, stands conspicuous. But manufacturersicer of a general meeting, in conformity to a re- 
to withstand the forced competition -of foreign solution of such meeting.- 

countries, Must be patronized, in their infancy. Art. VII. The Society may establish by-laws 
by the laws or by the patriotic feclings of the for its government, and may make any altera- 
people; and perhaps no better mode ts present-jion or amendment to this constitution, by a con- 
ed, to give them duration and stability, than a'currence of a majority of the members present 
voluntary engagement, on the part of our citi-at a stated meeting; such alteration or amend- 
zens to give a preference in their expenditures,!ment having been proposed at a previous stated 
to the products of each other’s labour. By such meeting. 

a measure, they will strengthen the bonds of the; Whereupon it was, on motion, Resolved, That the 
social compact—render their country truly inde same be adopted, and that the ward and district 
pendent; and by standing in the mutual relationcommittees appointed to procure signatures to the 
of producers and consumers, they ar apportion, agent be also instructed to obtain subscribers to 
with a regularity hitherto impracticable, the sup-the same. } ; 

ply to ae deniand, and increase them both tol Hesolved, That the thanks of this meeting be pre- 


: . ‘ _sented to the chairman and secretary, for their at- 
any reasonable extent, which their comforts may tention to the duties of their respective offices ; and 
—— ito the committees appointed at the iast meeting, re- 


With the view of hastening the adoption of spectively, for the zeal and ability with which they 
policy, upon which the destinies of a great por-jnave attended to the duties assigned them. 


t 


Three day’s notice for the meetings 


Resolved, ‘That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in all the papers of the city and county of 
Philadelphia. 

Resolved, ‘That this meeting adjourn, to meet at 
the county court-house, on Saturday the 25th Sep- 
tember, at 4o’clock, P. M to hear the further re- 
port of the committee appointed to procure informa- 
tion relative to the state of manufactures. 
MATHEW LAWLER, Chairman, 
Conpy RAGUET, Secretary. 
From the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal. 
A PROFILABLE DAIRY 


It may appear to some of our readers a little sin- 
gular, that we should have requested Major Whee- 
ler to furnish an acc-unt of the produce of bis cows 
for publication. ‘Those who have seen, in our last 
number, the account of the produce of an English 
cow, amounting to 600 lbs. of butter in a year, and 
of the Oakes, o1 Danvers Cow, whose produce was 
500, may be disposed to think little of Mr. Whee. 
ler’s statement. But the trustees thought it would 
be of more Consequence, and would be more likely 
to produce a spirit of emulation, to publish an ac- 
count of a moderate experiment, within the reach 
of every farmer, than ‘ereiy to exhibit a few ex- 
amples of most uncommon occurrence The cases 
above referred to, were almost prodigies, and were 
inserted rather to show what very extraordinary 
cows, with still more extraordinary feed, are capa- 
bie of producing. They have some t-ndency to prove 
the importance of getting a good breed of cows, ance 
of being more liberal in the manner of feeding them. 

Mr. Wheeler’s case is of another sort. It is an 
exhibition of profit from the ordinary mode of treat 
ment, except that Mr, Wheeler appears to have 
been uncommonly attentive to manuring his pasture 
land, having for many years, successively dressed i' 
with plaster of Paris 

To show that Mr. Whecler’s product is uncom 
mon for our country, we shall here insert the an 
swers which have been repeatedly made to the So- 
ciety’s question How much butter is annually made 
from a cow, and how much skim-milk cheese from 
the same Cow? 

From Brooklyn the answer was 70 pounds of but 
ter and 50 pounds of skim-milk cheese 

From the Middlesex and Sturbridge Societies, 7( 
weight of butter and as much weight of cheese. 

From the Shrewsbury U. Agricultural Society, 
that a medium cow will give 100 pounds of butter, 
and 150 weight of skim-milk cheese. 
From Newbury Agricultural Society, about 12( 
weight of each. 
From Vassalborough Agricultural Society, about 
100 weight of butter. 
The Rev. Mr. Packard of Marlborough, made an 
answer to the question, which we wish was pasted 
up in every dairy in the state: “ The last year, 
said ne, (1799) three cows in this town produced 
278 pounds of butter. If their calves had been taken 
from them at a week old, they would have madc 
451 pounds of butter. Those three cows were a 
more productive dairy than sic usually are, with or- 
dinary feed. Farmers egregiously mistake, when 
they overstock their farms. Were dairies always 
estimated by the frar’s of milk they produced, instead 
of the number of cows, many farmers’ wives, in- 
stead of asking their husband to buy another cow, 
would urge him to se// ¢wo to enrich the dairy. 
In this sentiment, the Trustees are fully of accord 
with Mr. Packard; and they earnestly desire to sec 
the cows better kept, which will soon improve their 
quality. 
It will be seen by this exhibit, that Major Wheel- 
er’s product was very far above the average, and 
well worthy of notice. ] 

| FRAMINGHAM, Dec. 22, 1817. 

Dear Str: Yours of the 18th inst. came tohanc, 
wherein you wish information respecting my dairy. 
Last spring I had six cows, and the latter end oi 
May I killed off the calves, and sold them at eight 
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dollars and fifty cents each, making $51. The iat/From the U. States and N. Orleans 


ter end .f June, 1 bought a small cow and caif : 
keeping the caif 3 1-2 weeks. sold the calf for ten 
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167,599 
68.579 
22.872 


Brazil 
West Indies 





dollars. $10 : a 4 
During the months, commencing the latter East Indies 130,25: 
end of May and ending in November, gene 
which is six months, | made 941 1-2 Ibs. _ $399,305 
of butter, which our marketer returned, The stock of Cotton in the kingdom on the 
on an averaye, 7 cents per lb. which Ist instant. was computed to be— 
amounts to the sum of 254 20 Sea Island 
In the same time i made 1300 pounds of U ' ‘d 
skim milk cheese, whict: L sold at 6 1-4 plancis ; Z 
cents per pound, making 84 50 New Orleans 20,103 
Brazils 39,751 
Total ae ee Pr $399 70 West India 22.225 
Further account. In the month of December, I East India 259.988 
gathered cream enough to have made fitty weight of a. a 


butter ; but for want of knowledge in preparing the 
cream in cold weather, and of much labour lost, 
could not make it into butter, and had to make other 
use of the cream. The above number of cows, with 
one large yoke of oxen, were on about eighteen acres 
of pasturing until after we had done our haying, 
and the teed had grown from the mowing. The 
pasture is land where I have pastured for several 
years, ad excepting the two last years, have made 
free use of plaster, say about three bushels to an acre, 
three acres of which is low and cold, and produced 
but littie feed. lam, &c. 

ABNER WHEELER. 
R. Suutiivan, Esq. 


FROM THE PLOUGH BOY. 
ATTING CATTLE. 
Mr. Hom#@spus, 

I have ‘iately read an essay of Mr. LANDON, of 
Connecticut, on what he deems the cheapest method 
of preparing cattle for the stall, the substance of] 
which is here given. 

In the winter of 1817, Mr L. fatted an ox and a 
heifer, in a way that he found cheaper than even 
common keeping. He fatted the heifer first Her 
food for the purpose was chopped straw, scalded 
and seasoned with salt, to which was added a little 
meal of Indian corn and oats, and a small allowance 
of oil cake, or boiled flax-seed—-the whole mixed up 
so as to form a mash. Of this about three pecks 
was given at a time. In fatting the heifer, she 
only ate about a bushel of boiled flax-seed. Some 
boiled hay was also given her. The ox was after- 
wards fatted in pretty much the same manner, as 
nearly as we are able to understand the report of 
the two cases: for Mr. L. appears to have been 
more of an adept in fatting, than in describing the 
manner with clearness and precision. According to 
his account, however, it appears that his profits in 
pursuing this mode was very uncommon, and he says 
that the fatting of these cattle afforded him more 
clear profit, than he had derived from all the cat 
tle he had ever before fatted. It would seem, in 
deed, that he considerably more than doubled the 
price of his cattle in fatting them, and that the ex- 
pense of it was very inconsiderable. 

This being the usual time for commencing the 
business of fatting for the winter store, I have 
thought proper to exhibit the plan of Mr. L. from a 
belief that it is excellently adapted for fatting cattle 
with the least expense. It will readily be perceived, 
however, that the fall pasture is calculated to obviate 
the expense of using boiled hay; but I have no 
doubt that when good hay is steam-boiled, which may 
be done with a little expense, it is just as nutricious 
for cattle as when in ils green state. 


A PLOUGH BOY. 





{Communicated for the Federal Gazette. } 


Extract of a@ letter dated 


Liverpoor, 3ist July. 
The import of Cotton into the kingdom from 





494,827 
The stock on Ist July 1818, was 
Showing an increase of bags 5,027 
—but this increase is almost entirely in East In- 
dia Cotton. 
Since the Ist inst. about 30,000 bags have 
been imported into the kingdom, and about the 
same quantity has been consumed—consequent- 
lv the stock in the kingdom remains about the 
same as it was on the ‘st instant, viz. 404,000 
bags, but of this 8000 have been purchased by 
speculators during the present month. 
The consumption of Cotton this year, we be- 
lieve, has been greater than heretofore, and par- 
ticularly of American cottons, owing in a great 
measure to the low prices of these descriptions 
having induced the manufaciurers to make use of 
them in preference to East India cottons. This 
circumstance will tend to maintain the demand 
for Uplands, Orleans and Tennessees, and the 


7,300 hhds. 
55,450larticle has been very heavy on the market, 


present look uncommonly well, and there cer- 
tainly is every appearance of a productive 
harvest. Already it has commenced ii the 
south, and if the present favourable weati er 
should continue a fortnight, considerabl: pro- 
gress will have been made in the southern coun- 
‘ties. 

The stock of tobacco here is about 6400, 
Daring the whole of the year, this 





and prices have been gradually declining ; but 
we are now inclined to think, they are about 
their lewest point, and though we do not 
look forward to any material improvement, 
yet we are of opinion, they will command a 


248.8 0\readier sale than they have done, particular- 


ly the finer qualities. 

The stock of Carolina rice here is very 
moderate, and the demand is steady. By 
the late act, there is a reduction in the duty 
of 5s per cwt. 

Of ashes, the stock is pretty heavy, and the 
demand is not brisk, but as the prices are 
moderate, we do not anticipate any material 
reduction. 

The import of turpentine this year is 2000 
bbls. less, and of tar 10,000 bbls. less than 
the import up to the period last year. The 
present prices of turpentine are about 4s per 
cwt. less than at that time, and those of tar 
are nearly the same. Both meet a ready sale 
at our quotations. 

A very large quantity of quercitron bark 





low prices at which the manufactured article is 
now to be had, is likewise in favour of the pre- 
sent extended consumption, and probably may 
produce a further increase. It ought to be con- 
sidered, however, that the very heavy stock of 


upon any great advance in prices. 
Trom the beginning of the year, 


ed until the end of last month, when confidence! 
became in some measure restored, a demand for} 
exportation took place, speculators appeared in, 
the market, and prices have since been gradu-| 
ally advancing. 
This week the demand has been extensive, and 
sales have been made at an improvement of 1-2d 
per lb. upon the prices of last week. We con- 
sider the improvement from the lowest point to 
be as follows: inferior qualities about 1-4 only 
—middling do. 1-2da@ 1d; good do. about ida 1 
1-2d—fine do. about 3d per Jb. 

The rainy and uncertain weather which we 
lately experienced, had the effect of producing 
a speculative demand for wheat and flour, and 
prices advanced a little; but the fine weather 
we have had for a week past, has checked the 
demand, and prices are again receding. The 
average prices of wheat for the two last weeks, 
(being two of the six, which decide the opening 
of the ports) are only 74s and 74s 10d per quart- 
er—from which it appears almost certain, that 
the ports will continue shut for the next three 
months after the 15th of August ; but whether 
they will open subsequent to the expiration of 





the Ist January to the 24th July, was— 





that period, is a question that depends upon the 
result of the approaching harvest. The crops at 


East India cottons will operate as some check’. . : . 
ling the duties on uic importation of goods. 


the market! Lhe alteration is of little importance, except- 
continued depressed, and prices weekly declin-/Mg @ reduction of 5s per cwt, in the duty on 


vas purchased some time ago on speculation, 
which still continues in the hands of the buy- 
ers; and thus a heavy stock remaining for 
consumption, the article is generally dull, and 
none but the fine qualities are saleable. 

An act was passed the 2d inst. consolidat- 


rice, and, that in place of 1d per lb. on cot- 
ton, the duty after the fifth of January next, 
will be 6 per cent. ad valorum. 
We are respectfuliy, 
Your most obedient servants, 
HUGHES, DUNCAN & CO. 


From the Massachusetts Agriculcural Journal. 
PRODUCT IN MEAT, TALLOW. AND WOOL, OF 
A MERINO WETHER. 

From Gorham Parsons, Exq. to the Corresfrond- 
ing Secretary 

Brighton, April 26th, 1816. 

Dear Sir,—I have killed my full blood 
Merino wether, and the following are all the 
particulars respecting him. 

He was yeaned May 26, 1812.—His sire, 
my imported buck, Don Ruderick —his dam, 
my imported ewe, Saragossamemasculated 
June 8, 1812—ran with my flock without any 
extra feeding till December 19th last—was 
then put by himself for fatting, and fed on 
second crop hay, corn, oats, barley, and meal 
varied from time to time as best suited him. 
On the 23d inst. he was killed—weighed 
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alive 140 pounds—when dressed by the but-jof the common sheep of our country—thusground that on proving the loss he might re- 


cher, as follows, viz: 
Rump hind quarter, 
Other hind quarter, 
One fore quarter, 
Other fore quarter. 


28 pounds. 
20 S-4 
17 1-4 
16 1-4 
771-4 
13 
———90 1-4 lbs. 
16 


106 1-4 


Rough tallow, 


Pelt with fleece, 
Head, liver, heart, &c. 


Feet, intestines—the offal, 


1813, June 3d, he was shorn, fleece 
wei hed 6 1-2, was sold to Dr. 
Tufts of Dudley, at 8s 6d. 

1814, May 13th, he was shorn, 
fleece weighed 8 3-4, was sold to 
E. Mathews, of New Braintree, 
at 12s. 

1815, May 24th, he was shorn, 
fleece weighed 9 1-4, was sold to 
Thomas Bond & Co. of New 
Brookfield, at 6s 6d. 10 02 

Cash received, $36 73 

1816, April 25th, pulled the wool 
which weighed 91b. 130z. and 
is very fine and clean, as per 
sample enclosed, and may be 
fairly estimated at 6s. 9 81 

Meat and tallow at the present 
price, readily obtained for our 
native sheep, 90 1-4 lb. at 9d. 11 21 

21 09 
——$57 &2 
Although I gave him as much as he would 

eat since December 19th last, yet he was a 

very small eater, and had’ a disposition to fat 

that I have never found in our native sheep, 

I feel very confident he was fatted on two 

thirds the quantity that would have been re- 

quired for a native sheep,of the same frame. 


He was examined before he was killed, and) 


afterwards by many of our most reputable 
and discerning butchers, and by all pronoun- 
ced the fattest sheep they had ever seen. 
The quality of the meat I feel satisfied will 
prove very superior. 
Respectfully your very humble servant, 
GORHAM PARSONS. 
P. S.—The sample I enclose was taken 


from the shoulder, but exeept on the quarter 
there is very little difference ; when alive his 


shape and general appearance were highly ap- 
proved. 

{Since the above was received, the mutton 
of Mr. Parson’s wether has been pronounced 
by gentlemen who partook of it, to be of a 


much finer grain and better flavour than that 


50) 
! 


with success, a prejudice generally prevalent, 


it is feared, among the farmers in this state. 
For a further confirmation of the value of 
this breed (whether of the pure blood or 
|mixed,) for the butcher, we refer to the arti- 
‘cle in this publication at page 140.] 


| From Relf’s Philadelphia Gazette, Sept. 2. 

| Mr. Relf—.'he Bank of the United States 
having assumed a position® which if they can 
/egally defend, will no doubt be taken by 
jother banks to the injury of the public, I send 
you a case decided in the circuit court of this 
district, before judges Washington and Peters, 
with this single observation, that if the reso- 
lution is persisted in, it will add a very seri- 
‘ous evil to the trading interests of the com- 
‘munity, and increase the catalogue of com- 


C. & Thomas Bullett, vs. President and Di- 
rectors of the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
Circuit Court of the United States—third 
circuit and district of Pennsylvania, 
| Coram—Washington and Peters judges, at 

April session, 1818. 

Case agreed—The plaintiffs being bona 
fide and for a valuable consideration posses- 
sed of certain notes issued by this bank, and 
having had occasion to remit money to Bal- 
timore, cut them in halves, and in February, 
1806, enclosed the half parts of said notes to 
their correspondents in Baltimore, which 
were duly received—shortly after they en- 
closed the remaining half parts in a letter to 
‘the same person, which letter with the en- 
iclosures was carefully deposited in the post 
office at Louisville in Kentucky, but the same 
jwith the enclosures have never come to the 
hands of the person to whom it was directed, 
nor has it, nor the said half parts of the notes 
been since heard of by the plaintiffs: 

The plaintiffs offer to the defendants am- 


pactiapen. B. 
| 
i 





them against all claims, loss or injury, which 
may happen on account of the said half parts 
of the said notes. Question, If the defend- 
ants are bound to pay the whole or what 
part of said notes ? 


the defendants were once indebted to the 
plaintiffs in the full amount of said notes, and 
though one half is lost, yet evidence may be 
given of the loss, and plaintiffs are entitled to 
recover on such proofs as well as if they had 
the notes to produce—even profert may be 
dispensed with if the action stated the loss 
of the deed, and if the evidence support the 
allegation. 


|putting it in our power to combat, we hope|cover against the acceptor or drawer. 


Ingersoll, for defendants, answered that 
were the defendants to pay the whole on the 
evidence of the half parts which are produced 
they might be made liable to pay the other 
half whenever the other half parts appear. 

Washington.—This inconvenience could 
not happen—it is stated that the plaintiffs 
were possessed legally of the notes, that they 
cut them and sent them by post in half parts, 
at separate times; then it is impossible that 
any other person could acquire such a pos- 
session of the half which never came to hand, 
as to entitle him to an action against the de- 
fendants, because should these half parts be 
offered in market by the person who found 
thein to any third person, such third person 
taking them in payment, though for a valua- 
ble consideration, would not take them bona 


gi\plaints, already too numerous, against thatifide, because the very circumstance of their 


being but half parts, would be notice that the 
other half was in the hands of the true own- 
er, or some person claiming under him, or 
at any rate he would take them under such 
circumstances as would subject him to every 
equity vested in any other person. 

A note payable to bearer, passed by deli- 
very to a bona fide purchaser, but if there be 
any other thing on the face of such note suf- 
ficient to awaken suspicion and to apprize the 
purchaser, that the person from whom he re- 
ceived it may not be the real owner, such 
third person takes the note subject to the 
right of such owner, 

When half notes are brought to the bank 
the inquiry how they came to be mutilated, 
and whether it was done by the real owner 
is proper, and the bank has a right to be sa- 
tisfied as to the fact. Being so satisfied, then 
it is impossible that any other person can be 
entitled to claim upon producing the other 
half parts. 

In this case, the fair ownership of the 
plaintiffs and the loss being admitted, they 





ple and satisfactory security to indemnify/are entitled to recover the whole. 


Judgment accordingly. 
Bullet 
VS. 
Bank of Pennsylvania. 
The following is the opinion that was de- 


\ Case agreed. 


Hopkinson, for plaintiffs, contended thatilivered in this case by judge Washington : 


In this case, it is the opinion of the court, 
that the plaintiffs are entitled to recover of 
the defendants the full amount of bank notes 
The important facts agreed by the parties 
are—that the plaintiffs were at the time they 
divided the bank notes in question possessed 
of them bona fide and for a valuable consi: 
deration, that they enclosed the half parts in 
a letter to their correspondent, which came 





Marias 67, on bills, states, that if the bill 


protest, which could only be required on the 








* See the cashier’s advertisement. 


safe to hand, and are now in the custody of 


be lost, the payee must proceed regularly tothe plaintiffs—that the remaining half parts 


were subsequently enclosed in a letter to the 
same correspondent : and the letter with such 
enclosures put in the post office, but that the 
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A preparative for Potiages. Paynter. 


same never came to che hands of the person 
It may be applied as above, or be eaten in mess : 


to whom it was directed, nor has the said : t 
any S an excellent dish. A pound of Scotch barley is boiled. 
letter, nor the said half parts of the notes €M~\and draining the water from it, is set to cool in an ear- 
closed therein, been since heard of by the then pan. <A pound of bacon is baked in two quarts 
plaintiffs. ‘of water. A few minutes before it is taken off the 
fire put in the boiled barley, when it will immedi- 
Upon the general principles of law, a manjately fall to pieces, being a jelly whilst cold, and will 


Seis g. n _suck up all the juices of the bacon, nearly. The re- 
does not lose his right cither to real or per maining water Is then poured off A few onions or 


sonal property, or to choses in action by loS- leeks should be boiled with the bacon and herbs. 
ing evidences of it, such loss may be suppli-Season with pepper and salt. A pound of Scotch 
ed by parole evidence, if sufficient to prove barley boiled four hours, and cooled in a pan, be- 
the loss and the contents of the paper, and\Comes 2 Sort of jelly ; which being put into boiling 


x : je water, instantly falls to pieces. When the pound of 
provided such evidence be the best which the \pariey is boiled, cooled, and coagulated, the coagulum 


weighs four pounds. This is an excellent nourishing Pontes that we can sia pa induceme BR ee 
food, seasoned with sugar, or made in apottage. [part from the rules we have laid down in this 
Mr. Lettsom then gives, from Dr. Johnson ofjmatter. 
Hassar Hospital, a number of chosen messes ; the! Any person desiring tu subscribe, has only 
resuit of experiments on diet, made at the instance aes bs 4. ina sh be f : “ eink alee 
of Admiral Waldgrave. in 1795. to put his OF Ina shes to pap. t—write the 
(To be continued.) name of his fost Office and his own name and 
then send his letter by mail at our cost and 
irisk—-what can be easier? The pa- 
Fai Ipers will be immediately made up and sent 
| y.: + : 
RUM DRINKING, ito any part of the Unit d States ; or, if the 
I like old Dr. Franklin for this reason—/person wishing to subscribe, prefers that 
he always spoke common sense, avoided vain|COurse, he can mike his payment to the neigh- 
} ; + } Ste rs —_T) : Son y b 
flourishes of rhetoric, and addressed the un-bouring Post Master—and on sending his 
derstanding in preference to the passions,/Tecetpt the paper willbe forwarded ; and any 
His calculations were curious, and generally|one whether Post- Master or not, who hooses 
spoke the truth. Truth ina plain dress,|(© claim it, will be allowed a commission of 
which becomes her best, does more towards|en per cent. on all moneys collected for sub- 
the reformation of society, than all the elo-scription to this papers | What can be more 
quence that man is capable of generating. [simple or more easy of observance by those 
have read many eloquent dissertations upon 
intemperance ; but it appears to me, that if 
a thinking man will set himself down, count 
the cost, and look into the consequences of 
indulging in this evil habit, it will go farther 
towards effecting a reformation than all the 
eloquent addresses ever penned upon the sub- 


nature of the case will admit—this rule does 
not in general apply to bank notes, or to 
other instruments which pass by delivery on- 
ly, for in such case the payer might be twice 
charged, were he to be made liable to any 
person but the one who produces the note or 
instrument. This, however, being the only 
reason for the exception, it is to be seen 
whether it is applicable to a.case like the pre- 
sent. 


When the half of a bank note is presented 
for payment, the payer may very properly 
require the holder to account for the mutila- 
ted state of the note, and to prove that he 
came fairly to the possession of it. If the 
latter have it in his power to satisfy the for. 
mer that he was the fair bona fide holder o 
the entire note, and that during such his pos- 
session he divided it into two parts, the pro- 
duction of one of the parts would establish 
his right to the full amount of the note, be- 
cause in such cases it would not happen that 
any third person could fairly acquire the pos- 
session of the other half part—For if he took 
it in the course of trade and fora valuable 
consideration, still he would take it with no- 
tice that the right to the money might be in 
the possessor of the other half, and would 
consequently be bound by every def-nce 
which could legally be made against the find- 
er of robber. Such person takes the half 
part of the note, not on the credit of the 
payer, but of the person from whom he re- 
ceived it. 


FROM BORDLEY’S HUSBANDRY. 
4. Pottages, by Col. Paynter. 


Officers’ Mess. 


Three pounds of the sticking piece of Jeef, or a 
part of a shin, or any Coarse piece. Boil it in eleven 
quarts of water, two hours. Then add a pound of 
Scotch barley. and boil it four hours more, in which 
time add potatees, six pounds, onions, half a pound, 
and some parsley, thyme or savory, pepper and salt, 
with other vegetables, and half a pound of dacon, 


three gallons of pottage. Boil it over a s/ow fire, to 
bethick. It satisfied twenty soldiers, without bread ; 
the nature of the food not requiring any. Col, Payn- 
ter adds that the men in the barracks liked it very 
much; and the officers introduced it into their mess, 
and found it excellent. Its cost would be 30 cents, 
or 15 mills a man. 


THE FARVIRR. 





BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 18:9. 


= 
elgencies for this Paper. 

We beg to be indulged with a t 
on this subject—num: rous triends have sug- 
gested the expediency of appointing particu- 
lar Agents in different sections of the coun- 
try—as a means of facilitating the procure- 
nent of Subscribers ; with all thanktuluess 
for the kindness of their motives, we 


- 
WOrGas 


must 








ile of 


From the Boston Yankee. 


ject. 


Let us go upon a large scale, and take the 
whole United States into the calculation. I 
wiil suppose there are three millions of peo- 
ple in the country, who consume on an aver- 
age, half a pint of ardent spirits per day— 
(this calculation is surely within bounds)— 
which will cost the consumer at least 10 cents : 
I mean upon the average. i 
this, and now for the calculation— 
3,000,000 at 10 cents per day 
each, is 

Which will amount, in one 
month of 30 days, to 

Multiply this sum by 12, and 
you will find that the popu- 
lation of this country ex- 
pend in one year, for ardent 
spirits, the enormous sum of $108,000,000 
Yes—one hundred and eight millions of 


$300,000 


9,000,000 


t Y con,\dollars for ardent spirits !—This truth is aw- 
may be added, the bacon cut into small bits. It givesi¢y 1 


The money expended for this baneful 
purpose would support all the poor houses in 
the country, and maintain the government be- 
sidés, after deducting out of the revenue 
that which arises from the importation of ar- 








dent spirits, 


Let us admit! 


who choose to favour us with their patron- 
age? <A work of this sort must rely on its 
solid continued utility, rather than on impor- 
tunate solicitation, for the number and punc- 
tuality of its patrons. Our subscribers thus 
far exceed our expectations, and as we much 
fear, our deserts. —They are of all States in 
the Union, of all sects, and parties. —Gentle- 
men distinguished alike for their wealth, their 
practical knowledge and their public spirit. 





We give below a list of the prices of most ar- 
ticles in the common market, and of the more bulky 
production of the country. It will be seen that in 
most cases the prices remain the samr, as when 
ithese same articles were last enumerated We have 
inot heard of any sales of tobacco within the week ; 
in the next number we may be able to state the price 
of it more particularly 

We shall occasionally publish, as we have done in 
this number, extracts of letters from Europe, to give 
a general view of the state of the market there, as 
respects most of the articles the growth and produce 
of our own country. In such cases, we shall take 
care that the extracts are genuine, written, as far as 
we can ascertain, by gentlemen of int grity to res- 
ipectable merchants here, whose life and characters 
raise them far above the suspicion of trick and du- 
jplicity. 








Current Prices of Country Produce, ascertained by 
actual Sales, within the last week. 

Wheat, white, $1 10 to 112; red do. $1 04 to 
108. Rye, 50 to 55 cents. Oats, 40 to 45 cents, 
Corn, 60 cents. Hay, perton, $18. Straw, $13, 

Butcher’s beef, best pieces, 10 to 12 cts. Chickens, 

er dozen, $2 to 2 50. Veal, per lb. 8 to 10 cents. 

utton, 6 to 8 cents. Salt beef, prime pieces, 6 to 
10 cents. Pork, 8 to 10 cents. Eggs, per dozen, 12 
to 18 cents. Butter, 25 to 37 cents. Potatoes, per 
peck, 37 to 50 cents. Onions, per peck, 37 to 50 cts. 
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It wil be seen that this paper is not how printed|t(wo words, industry ad frugality ; (hat is, was «ring daily west of the Falls, and yet in no case has 
by Mr. Ebexezer French, as heret fore—and. in or neither time nor money, but make the best use of|the disease been communicated to the attendants. 


der to prevent the idea of versatility, on his part, or,jboth. 
of dissatistaction on the part of the Editor, it mayjdo, and with them every thing. 
not be amiss to state, that ‘Ae change is not attribut jcan honestly, and saves ail he gets, (necessary €x 
yenses excepted) will certainly become rich—if thatitected. 


able, in any degree, to either of these Causes 5 it is 
altogether the result of the Editor’s own private 
views, connected with his particular interests, and 
with the Getail of which it would be impertinent to 
trouble his subscribers, 





. y van ‘ 
Advice to a Young Tradesman. 
li ritten Anno 1748, by Dr. #ranklm. 
iO MY FRIEND A. B. 

As you have desired it of me. I write she following 
hints, which have been of service io me,and may, 
if observed, be 80 to you: 
Remember that ¢ime is money. He that can earn 

ten shillings a day by his labour, and goes abroad, or 

sits idle one half ot that day, though he spends but 
sixpence during his diversion or idieness, ought not to 


recko:, that the only expense ; as really spent, a aos ° 
recko: that the only expense ; he has really spent. to afford many mil privil ges. It was a project 


or rather thrown away, five shillings besides. 


ing who governs the world, to whom alli should 


not, in his wise providence, otherwise detepmine. 
[Franklin’s Works. 


HEAVY WHEAT. 
sent tu this market by Tench Tilghman, Esq, of 


the bushel. 

Noble Undertaking —A Boston paper describes 
an enterprise of an important and novel character, 
which is about to be effected near the town—it is 
the Boston and Roxbury mil, dam and represented 
as asolid road over a mile and a halt of flats. It is 
t forma erand and noble avenue to the metropolis, 


of the late ingenious Mr. Cotting, and is now on the 





Remember, that credit is money. lt a man lets 
his money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives) 
me the interest, or so much as I can make of it, 
during that time. 
sum where a man has good and large credit, and| 
makes good use of it. 

Remember, that money is of a prolific generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspri g 
can beget more, and so on. Five shillings turned is 
six, turned again it is seven and three-pence, and so 
on till it becomes a hundred pounds. The more 
there is of it, the more it produces every turning, so 
that tig profits rise quicker and quicker. He that 
kills a breeding sow, destroys all her offspring to the 
thousandth generation. He that murders a crown, 
destro; s all that it might have produced, even scores 
of poids. 

Remember, that six pounds a year is but a groat 
a day. For this little sum (which may be daily 
waste | either in time or expense unperceived) aman 
of credit may, on his own security, have the constant 

ossession and use of a hundred pounds So much 
in stock, briskly turned by an industrious man, pro 
duces great advantage 

Kemember this saying, “ The good paymaster is 
lord of another man’s purse.” He that is known to 
pay punctually and exact y to the ume he promises, 
may at any time, and on any occasion, raise al} the 
money his friends can spare. This is s mething of 
great use. After industry and frugality, nothing 
contributes more to the raising of a youne man in the 
world, than punctuality and justice in all his deal 
ings; therefore, never keep borrowed money an 
hour beyond the time you promised, lest a disap- 
pointment shut up your friend’s purse for ever. 

‘Toe most trifling actions that affect a man’s Cre- 
dit, are to be regarded. The sound of your ham- 
mer at five in the morning, or nine at night, heard 
by a creditor, makes him easy six months longer; 
but if he secs you at a billiard table. or hears your 
voice at a tavern, when you shonld be at work, he 
sends for his money the next day, demands it befors 

he can receive it in alump. 


It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what 
it makes you appear a careful as well as 


you owe: 

an honest man, and that still increases your credit. 
Beware of thinking all your own that you possess 

and of ‘:vin® accordingly. 


expenses and your income 
first to mention particulars, it will have this good ef 


fect: you wil 


ture be saved, withont occasioning any great incon 


fhis amounts to a considerable! - 


It is a mistake that many I av : 
people who have credit fall into, To prevent this,power to assure their fellow citizens of the continu 


keep an exact account for some time, both of your 
If von take the pains at 


discover how wonderfully smail tri- 


eve of accomplishment, by an association of capital- 
ists. ‘This bold and magnificent work promises to 
promote private interests as well as extensive public 


€ 
<= 


Expense of Drinking Spirits —There is a man. 
says a writer in the Hampshire Gazette, well known 
to me, who, by computation, has been found, within 
the last thirty-two years, to have expended for ar- 
dent spirits, a sum, the principal and interest of 
which, amount to five thousand five hundred and 
twenty-four dollars. sixty-two cents.—mor than 
twice the value of his present r-al estate. 
more surprising, this man is still living, and still 
co,tinues the inordinate use of spirituous liquors. O, 
tempora ! O mores ! 





High Price of Books.—Few persons are aware 
that there once existed a law relative to limiting the 
price of books, viz: inan Act respecting copyright, 
of the eighth of Queen Ann where it is enacted. 
“That if any bookseller or printer shall, after the 
25th of March, 1710, set a price as shall be conceiv- 
ed by any person to be high and unreasonable, he 
may make complaint to the Lord Chancellor, the 
Bishop of London, &c. who have authority to cal! 
the publishers and to inquire the reason of the dear- 
ness of the book ; and should they find it unreasona- 
ble, they can alter the price, and the publishers 


if any alteration should take place: and should any 


the sum of 5/. for every such book.” 


Government has just bought about ten million 
acres of land of the Kickapoo Indians. 





of China manufacture. 





Chirurgical Society. 





venience. 


In short, the way to weaith, if you desire it, is asjever. r c 
plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly onithat there are deaths from malignant fever occur- 


ealth show 


the Eastern Shore of Maryland, weighed 64 1-2 lbs [ble a 


shal! remunerate the pores who laid the complaint, —— 
C 


The Revolutions of Commerce.—The ship Midas, 
just arrived at Boston, in 144 days from China,|tober, the first day’s Jockey Club Purse of the whole 
among her cargo, brings 4 cases of twilled flannels,|subscription of the members, the four mile heats. 


The members of the District Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society of Baltimore, have it again in their gate money of the three days, the two mile heats. 


ed health of our city. No case of yellow fever has 
occurred to any member of this society, or any 
other practitioner of medicine, since their last re- 
port, on the west side of Jones’ Falls, which is not 
fling expenses mount up to large sums, and willjdistinctly understood to have originated on the east. 
discern what might have been, and may for the fu-| They have, also, the satisfaction to state, after the| | 

most vigilant attention to the subject, that the fever 
still continues free from any contagious quality what- 


Without industry and oy ! nothing wilij/At the City Hospital. where the disease is accumu- 
¢ that gets all bejlated in its worst stages. so fat as we have been 
able to ascertain, no attendant or nurse has been in- 


They lament with the decpest regret that the 


look f r a blessing on their honest endeavours, doth|fever is increasing at Fell’s Point, accompanie: bya 
mortality which as yet has not been arrested. This 


they attribute in a great degree to patients not mak- 
ing early application fir mdical aid They would 
therefore urge, by every motive which makes life 


The beautiful white Wheat, noticed in our last,|desirable, al! persons who have been exposed to the 


local causes of the fever, to make the earliest possi- 
tiin for medical relief. After the first 


tew hours of the fever have elapsed, the physician 


is often called to perform one of the most painful 


cuties of his profession, to witness the rapid ap- 
proach of death without the power of arresting it. 
But when the proper means are resorte:! to early, 
they do not hesitate to declare. as their unanimous 
opinion, that the yellow fever is under the dominion 
of medicine 

ASHTON ALEXANDER. M.D. Pres'’t. 


Joun B. CALDWELL, M D. Sec’ry. 


CP Advertisements, which are, in their nature 
and objects suited to a paper of this sort, such as 
the sales of lands, seed, live stock, implements of 
husbandry, new inventions, &c. &c will be inserted 
once only, at the rate of $1 per square, to be paid 
in advance The very extensive circulation of the 
paper among landed men, throughout the United 
States, make it an eligible medium for giving such 
public notices, and one publication is as good as forty, 
unless in cases where the law frescribes a greater 


What is/Dumber of times. 





PETERSBURG. Sept. 13, 1819. 


Exctract.—Will you inquire through the American 
Farmer, into the deleterious effects of Hemlock on 
the constitution of the horse, when eaten with his hay. 
If 1t be innocent, let the pubic be assur d of it—if 
a pobre warn them of their danger. I this section 
of country, every new made meadow throws up con- 
siderable quantities of it, and it requires several 
years to eradicate it. A few days since, a valuabic 
horse of mine was curiously affected, and I despair- 
ed of saving his life. Upon inquiring into the cause, 
we could only trace it to the hemlock,* some of which 
was in the hay that the horse had been eating. 
THEO. FIELD. 


* The Editor will give a drawing and the medica! 


bookseller or printer sell or expose the book at ajvirtues of the hemlock in an early paper. 
greater price than the one so fixed, they shall forfeit 





([CoMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION. ] 


s| Exhibition of fine Horses and “ their frremiums-” 


Easton Jockey Club Races. 


Will be run for on Wednesday, the 6th day of Oc- 


On Thursday, the 7th day of October, the Town’s 
Purse of all the subscription money for that purse 
with ten per cent. entrance by members, and twenty 
per cent. entrance by gentlemen not members, to be 
added to the purse, the three mile heats 

On Friday, the Jockey Club Colt’s Purse of all the 


JESSE SHEFFER, Sec’ry. 
The owners of fine horses are invited—* umbium 
quo.” 
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FOR 
JOHN S. SKINNER, 
BALTIMORE. 
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